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A Meeting of the Association 


After holding meetings for seventy-six succes- 
sive years (1866-1941), the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science canceled the 
meeting that it had scheduled for New York in 
December, 1942. In 1943 it did not even make 
plans for a meeting. These extraordinary 


actions were taken because the officers of the 
Association felt that the preservation of orderly 


government requires the compliance of its citi- 
zens with the requests of duly established gov- 
ernmental agencies, such as the Office of Defense 
Transportation. To flout governmental author- 
ity, however plausible the excuse, is to start on 
the road to anarchy or autocracy. The state- 
ments of high authorities regarding the progress 
of the war now justify starting plans for a meet- 
ing next September, though its size and character 
will depend upon the unfolding of events during 
the next few months. 

To the real scientist science is not merely a 
vocation; it is his avocation, his life. To take 
him from his scientific work is somewhat like 
taking the eagle from the air. Yet even such 
deprivations can be endured in defense of 
liberty, as they are being endured without com- 
plaint by tens of thousands of scientists. Practi- 
eally all physicists and chemists and mathema- 
ticians and medical men and psychologists are 
devoting their time and energies to problems 
arising from the war. A large fraction of scien- 
tists in every other field are engaged directly or 
indirectly in war work. Many of them are serv- 
ing as civilians—efficiently, faithfully, and patri- 
otically; others are in our armed forces with 
ranks ranging from privates and seamen to 


Army colonels and Navy captains. In the line 
of duty civilian scientists alone have flown in air- 
planes farther than from the earth to the sun. 

In all the immense work scientists have done 
during the war there have been no strikes or 
threats of strikes, no pressure groups, no profi- 
teering, no political deals. All they have asked 
has been opportunities to serve their country and 
civilization wherever they could do it to the 
greatest advantage. The most they have re- 
ceived in return has been the approval of their 
own consciences. Only those have been dissatis- 
fied who have felt that in the vast confusion of 
the organization of the country for war they have 
not been employed where they would be most 
useful. The bright record of their achievements 
should be preserved in such a form that it will 
be an inspiration to all good men. 

At the close of the war scientists will return to 
the work which for a time they have been com- 
pelled to lay aside. But they will not return to 
the same work with exactly the same purposes, 
for the world has changed and they have 
changed. It is said that the world has been 
shrinking. In a much truer sense it is the 
scientists who have been expanding. Science 
makes their voices heard around the earth. It 
places the hurricane and the earthquake at their 
disposal. It arms them to blast into ruins in an 
hour the tears and toil of a century. It provides 
the means to carry into execution the decree of 
a dictator that millions shall die. But the time 
is approaching when science again will provide 
abundant food for the hungry, healing for the 
ill, hope for the despairing, and joy for the 
physically, mentally and morally well. 

If the burden on transportation facilities has 
decreased by September, the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will certainly be the largest and best it 
has ever held. If travel must still be restricted, 
the meeting will necessarily be smaller but its 
quality will remain as high. In any case, there 
will be reports on researches in every major field 
of science—not a few, but hundreds. Some of 
them will be of high importance and the author 
of one of them will receive the Association’s 
Thousand Dollar Prize. 
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In addition to technical papers, a number of 
addresses will be delivered at the meeting by dis- 
tinguished scientists, the first of which will be 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman’s address as retiring presi- 
dent of the Association. It is reasonably certain 
that these addresses will refer often and search- 
ingly to the role science will play in the future 
of mankind. This note will be struck not only 
in the addresses, but also in technical papers, 
because scientists have become aware that on 
their work and on the intellectual integrity that 
they inspire in others the course of civilization 
will largely depend. In a real sense their techno- 
logical miracles are only the froth on the stream 
of science, while the strong and deep currents 
flowing from what they do are those that affect 
the mind. 

In his address as retiring president of the 
Association, delivered at Dallas, Texas, on De- 
eember 29, 1941, Dr. Albert F. Blakeslee advo- 
cated the adoption of a keynote for each annual 
meeting, a sort of leitmotif that will recur again 
and again in both general programs and indi- 
vidual papers. There can be little doubt that 
many programs and papers of the September 
meeting will be devoted to the effects of science 
on the war and the effects of the war on science. 
The former will be records mostly of great tri- 
umphs; the latter, records of many permanently 
useful results, and also, alas, of dissipated ener- 
gies and largely wasted years. But whether the 
effects of science on the war or the war on science 
are being considered, there will often be sounded 
the keynote of the meeting, the relations of sci- 
ence to civilization. And it may well be that the 
most important and permanent results of the 
meeting will not be the announcement of particu- 
lar advances in science but this leitmotif left 
echoing and reechoing in the mind.—F.R.M. 


Postwar Education—III. Science Teaching 


Schools and colleges have lost many science 
teachers to direct war efforts. Other potential 
teachers are in the war. The demands of war 
research have taken administrators, laboratory 
men and women, and have occupied most of the 
laboratories. Science instruction now being 
given in schools and colleges emphasizes develop- 
ment of ideas, instruments, and of men and 
women for war uses. Extensive and highly use- 
ful contributions to the war are being made. It 
cannot be otherwise until the war is won. 
‘What about science teaching then?’’ is a ques- 
tion to which there are several possible answers. 
One cannot be very sure of the correct answer. 
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Formerly there were complaints that science 
teaching in schools and colleges was not well 
done, that teachers were inadequately prepared, 
and that they were not clear as to what results 
they should seek. Now that they are gone we 
seem to think they were ‘‘ pretty good teachers.’’ 
The thousands of men and women, taken from 
their work with students, are greatly missed. 
New teachers are scarce and have less training 
than most of those who are away. Combinations 
between science and other subjects have been 
made for teachers not prepared in science. This 
is true in small colleges and many secondary 
schools. 

Courses of study have been reorganized and 
designed to prepare students for war work. 
These reorganized courses seem to imply need 
for immediate participation in the armed forces 
or in vocations closely related to the war. An 
examination of some of these courses shows inclu- 
sion of much of the usual content of courses in 
science, with strong emphasis upon practical 
problems and application inherent in vocational 
science. Fundamental principles and processes 
of science are less conspicuous than they for- 
merly were, but are included. Actual reorgani- 
zations are less extensive than some of the an- 
nouncements indicate. All of this may be ‘‘to 
the good’’ when postwar teaching is faced, be- 
cause science instruction was in need of develop- 
ing more of its true meaning through inclusion 
of a larger amount of practical problems and 
applications. Those, it is, which permit science 
to mean something in the world of affairs. The 
use of the everyday work as a part of science 
teaching provides needed opportunity for ‘‘the 
ways of science’’ to become established with the 
workers. It may prove a decided benefit for the 
needs of war to have enforced something which 
good educational philosophy has advocated but 
found hard to secure. 

War is severe and highly practical in its uses 
of science. Unapplied theories must work or be 
dropped. Men’s lives are at stake and ‘‘ Who is 
right?’’ promptly gives place to ‘‘What is 
true?’’ It is almost unthinkable that science 
teaching after the war is over will fail to include 
a practicality far exceeding science preceding the 
war. This shift in emphasis began decades ago. 
Research in industry, at first criticized as merely 
practical science, soon proved its case. Industry 
needed new knowledge and supported research. 
Fundamental science gained greatly. This in- 
creased the need for university-trained scientists. 
After the war, it seems safe to say, the demand 
for well trained research workers will greatly 
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exceed any previous peace-time demand. Thus 
the opportunities for university education in sci- 
ence will exceed pre-war opportunities. 

It seems likely that those who will teach science 
will undergo changes like those of science itself. 
Persons who have temporarily left the classroom 
and laboratory, as well as young people who will 
become science teachers after the war, will have 
been grounded in realities. This enforced 
grounding may persist. It is hardly supposable 
that following the war science education will 
resume its former self. All education must 
undergo great changes, science perhaps most of 
all, since it is so large a part of the war. Those 
who teach, especially those who have been active 
parts of war efforts, will not be satisfied with 
abstractions, with correct but inoperative princi- 
ples, with research untrammeled by the intricate 
complications of a changing world. No danger, 
is there, that so-called fundamental research will 
fail to continue and increase, so long as educated 
curiosity persists. 

The fertile soil beneath the old partition fences 
will be productive when the fences have been 
removed. The open fields will still exist, with 
new and more readily adjusted boundaries that 
may be shifted to serve the needs of new types 
of services to and from science—OTis W. Caup- 
WELL, General Secretary. 


New Members of the Association 


During the year that ended on September 30, 
1943, 2,647 persons became members of the Asso- 
ciation for the first time, and 54 were reinstated 
after permitting their memberships to _ lapse. 
The number of reinstatements the past year was 
more than twice as great as in the preceding 
year, a fact that probably has some significance. 

Of the 2,647 new members, at least 185 were 
women (some given names do not indicate the 
sex). The number of women who have become 
members of the Association in each of the past 
two years is much greater than in any previous 
year. Dr. Edna Heidbreder, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, was elected Secretary of the Section on 
Psychology two years ago, the first woman to 
hold the important office of secretary of a section. 

In spite of the very high taxes on Canadian 
scientists and their great efforts in the war, 52 
residents of Canada became members of the As- 
sociation last year. The Latin-American coun- 
tries furnished 51 new members, a larger per- 
centage gain than in any other area. For obvi- 
ous reasons, there were no new members from 
continental Europe. 
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Applications for membership in the Associa- 
tion are received from various sources—from 
those who make direct inquiries to the Office of 
the Permanent Secretary, from nominations by 
officers of the Association, from nominations by 
members of the Association and from acceptances 
of invitations to become members. During the 
past year 281 persons were admitted to member- 
ship in the Association upon their direct appli- 
cations. In no earlier year were so many per- 
sons enrolled as members as a consequence of 
their own initiative. The increasing number of 
these spontaneous applications for membership 
is clear evidence of a growing interest in science 
and of confidence that the Association is con. 
tributing greatly and broadly to its advancement 
in the service of mankind. 

Of all the classes of persons to whom invita- 
tions are sent to become members of the Associa- 
tion, by far the largest returns are received from 
nominations sent in by members. The interest- 
ing fact suggests to members the importance of 
nominating their friends for membership in the 
Association. If they are engaged in scientific 
work, the Association’s journals and meetings 
will broaden their horizons. If they simply 
get pleasure in following scientific discoveries, 
whether from electrons to galaxies of stars or 
from microorganisms to man, their curiosity will 
be largely satisfied. If they believe that through 
the natural and social sciences a better future 
for humanity may be realized, they will have an 
opportunity to participate in achieving it. It 
would be a favor to such persons to nominate 
them for membership in the Association. 


Newly Elected Emeritus Life Members 


In 1911, Jane M. Smith, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
bequeathed $5,000 to the Association with the 
stipulation that the income from the fund should 
be used for establishing emeritus life member- 
ships. As income received from the Fund 
amounts to $100, or a multiple thereof, it is used 
to pay life membership dues for one or more life 
members elected by the Council from among 
members of longest continuous standing. 

Upon the death of an emeritus life member the 
$100 set aside for his life membership dues re- 
verts to the credit of the income from the Fund 
and becomes at once available for the payment 
of life membership dues of another member. 
With the death of life members and the reversion 
of their dues to the income of the Fund, the 
number of emeritus life members that may be 
elected each year gradually increases. Two or 
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more life members have been elected each year 
since 1914. 

Previous to this year 144 members of the Asso- 
ciation were elected to emeritus life membership 
under the terms of the Jane M. Smith Fund of 
$5,000, of whom 59 are still living. This year 
the following eight members of the Association 
have been elected to emeritus life membership by 
the Executive Committee: Drs. Marston T. 
Bogert, Samuel Bookman, David G. Fairchild, 
Jesse M. Greenman, Abel J. Grout, Alfred L. 
Kroeber, John B. S. Norton, and Herbert J. 
Webber. 

Under the procedure established by the Coun- 
cil of the Association in 1911, election to emeritus 
life membership must be from members of the 
Association of longest continuous standing. All 
of the eight emeritus life members elected this 
year have been members of the Association con- 
tinuously since 1898, or for 46 years. Dr. Fair- 
child was elected a fellow in 1898, Drs. Green- 
man, Grout, and Norton were elected fellows in 
1899, and Drs. Bogert, Bookman, and Webber 
were elected fellows in 1900. Dr. Bogert is a 
chemist, Dr. Bookman, a physiological chemist, 
Dr. Kroeber an anthropologist, and the remain- 
ing five are specialists in the botanical sciences. 

Since the eight newly elected emeritus life 
members have been members of the Association 
for 46 years, they all must be somewhat advanced 
in age. Dr. Webber has the honor of being the 
eldest, having been born in Michigan on Decem- 
ber 27, 1865. Drs. Greenman and Grout were 
born in 1867, Dr. Greenman in Pennsylvania and 
Dr. Grout in New York State. Dr. Bogert was 
born in Flushing, N. Y., in 1868. Drs. Bookman 
and Fairchild were both born in 1869, Dr. Book- 
man in New York City and Dr. Fairchild in 
Michigan. Dr. Norton was born in Maryland in 
1872. The relatively youthful Dr. Kroeber was 
born in New Jersey in 1876, and became a mem- 
ber of the Association at 22 years of age. 

Certain Biblical characters of ancient days are 
reputed to have lived to very advanced ages. 
Even though the records of their years that have 
come down to us be literally correct, still, in com- 
parison with the eminent scientists whose names 
are listed here, if life is measured by rich intel- 
lectual experiences, they died in early youth. 
(‘‘Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.’’) What wonders science has revealed 
in the 46 years since they became members of the 
Association! What interesting lives they have 
to look back upon! To paraphrase the title of 
Dr. Fairchild’s recent enchanting book, the uni- 
verse has been their garden. 
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The March Scientific Monthly 


Foremost in interest to the average reader, but 
placed as a supplement as a consequence of 
technical problems of the makeup, is an appreci- 
ation of Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, who was long the 
dominant figure in the affairs of the Association. 
This tribute to a great man and scientist is ac- 
companied by a full page portrait taken when 
he was near the zenith of his powers. 

There are 10 principal articles in this issue of 
The Scientific Monthly, which are followed by 
the sections designated as Science on the March, 
Book Reviews, Comments and Criticisms, and 
Meet the Authors. Together they open doors 
into many pleasant fields of science. 

The first of the major articles is a penetrating 
and very interesting comparison of the methods 
and the cost in human effort of producing food 
in the United States and China, written by a 
talented Chinese with an enviable command of 
good English. His article is followed by the 
story of two Mexican plants containing alkaloids 
and the roles they have played in strange and 
mystical ceremonies of the natives from prehis- 
toric times, made vivid by a botanist who has 
explored the lands of which he writes. 

The third article is the illustrated diary of a 
poetical naturalist in his journey through an 
exotic tropical land. In the fourth article, also 
illustrated, a member of the staff of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory proves the 
astonishing fact that only now is the full useful- 
ness being realized of a material that has been 
widely used for construction purposes through- 
out the ages. The physical sciences are next 
represented by an illustrated exposition of the 
recent origin and amazing development of re- 
searches on various celestial phenomena and 
their astonishing effects upon the earth. The 
author of this article originated most of the in- 
vestigations carried on in the laboratory which 
he established and of which he is the director. 

A dean in a western state university has in- 
vestigated the educational and business ante- 
cedents of the presidents of state universities in 
order to determine whether a change is going on 
in the qualifications of men chosen for this high 
office. The seventh article is a discussion by a 
man with great experience in biological surveys 
of the strange habits of various birds in many 
lands which become passengers on other animals. 

The transportation of millions of Negroes from 
one continent to another and their remarkable 
amalgamation with another race is a relatively 
brief interval of time, and the reasons for the 
exceptional conditions, are discussed in the 
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eighth article. The ninth article is on a great 
American, Thomas Jefferson, and a great French 
scientist, Lavoisier, and on du Pont, a friend of 
both of them, who are symbols of science, govern- 
ment and industry, the ‘‘United Front’’ on 
which the future of civilization depends. The 
tenth article is a brief excursion into economic 
theory by a professor in a midwestern university. 


Table of Contents 
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Members of the Association receiving Science 
with their memberships may also receive The 
Scientific Monthly by paying $3 additional per 
year. The subscription rate for nonmembers is 
$5 per year. 


Books Published in 1943 


According to the Annual Summary Number of 
Publishers’ Weekly, 6,764 new books were pub- 
lished in the United States in 1943. The largest 
number in any one classification was the 933 
books of fiction, the second in number being 646 
juveniles, followed next by 549 titles in what are 
designated as ‘‘technical and military books.’’ 
Not far behind are the 541 books on religion and 
philosophy, and the same number on sociology 
and economies. History is eredited with 465 
titles, biography with 424, and then follows sci- 
ence with 324, to which should probably be added 
the 224 in the fields of medicine and hygiene. 
At the bottom of the list, according to the ‘‘inter- 
national classification’’ used, is music with 58 
new books and barely above it is law with 59. 

Perhaps it will be surprising that 371 new 
books were classified as poetry and drama and 
only 234 as education. In this country of big 
industries and many dollars, there were only 109 
titles classified as business, while there were 188 
on philosophy and ethics, 153 on the fine arts, 
exclusive of music, and 170 on philology. 
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It is obvious that although the number of books 
published may be an index of the number of per- 
sons professionally interested in a field, it is not 
a safe measure of the number of persons reading 
what has been written. It may well be that there 
were more readers of the 109 books on business 
than of the 170 books on philology. Perhaps in 
the long run the number of readers of books in 
a field is more important than the number of 
titles. By this standard it is likely that fiction 
would generally lead all other classes, though 
there might be exceptions in favor of biography 
in years of presidential elections. 

There is a saying to the effect that it is not 
where we are that is important, but in what 
direction we are going and at what speed. On 
applying this criterion to the number of new 
books of various classification that have been 
published during the past two years, we find that 
philosophy and ethies leads all the rest by a wide 
margin. The increase in the number of titles of 
this class from 1942 to 1943 was 162 percent. 
Education follows with an increase of eight per- 
cent, and science with an increase of six percent. 
Music was the only other classification that did 
not have a decrease. The largest decline in the 
number of new books was in those on business, 
almost 47 percent, followed by those on law, a 
little more than 28 percent, followed within a 
fraction of one percent by those on medicine and 
hygiene. 


AAAS-Gibson Island Research Conferences 


The January issue of the BULLETIN contained 
the titles and dates of the 11 research confer- 
ences, each five days in length, that will be held 
this summer between June 12 and August 21. 
The complete programs of only the first and 
third conferences were given; the complete pro- 
grams of six more are presented below, each 
paragraph being a program for a day. The 
names in parentheses immediately under the sub- 
ject headings are those of chairmen and vice 
chairmen, respectively. 


2. Catalysis (June 19-23) 
(OTto Beeck; P, H. EMMETT) 

Mechanism of the Fischer-Tropsch Reaction, Hugh 8. 
Taylor. 

Stable and Radioactive Isotopes in Surface Catalysis, 
Hugh 8S. Taylor; Crystal Growth and Related Topics, 
Frederick Seitz. 

Study of the Physico-chemical and Catalytic Properties 
of Nickel Hydrogenation Catalysis, G. M. Webb; Re- 
port on Work by Roginski and Co-workers on the Mech- 
anism of Metal Catalysis, P. H. Emmett; The Mecha- 
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nisms of the Hydrogenation Reaction over Metal 
Catalysts, Otto Beeck. 

The Process Design of Catalytic Reactors, K. M. Watson; 
Technical Gas-solid Interface Reactions, David M. 
Hurt; Kinetics of Catalytic Reactions in Porous Media, 
A. Wheeler. 

Magnetochemistry and Catalysis, P. W. Selwood; The 
Present Status of Surface Measurement by Absorption, 
Ralph A. Beebe; Catalysis in Polymerization Reactions, 
Charles C. Price. 


4. Medicinal Chemistry (July 3-7) 
(D. L. TaBeRN; W. G. BYWATER) 

The Veratrine and Aconite Alkaloids, L. C. Craig; The 
Cortico-steroids and Bile Acids, W. M. Hoehn. 

The Bio-assay of Digitalis, McKeen Cattell; The Cardiac 
Aglucones, R. C. Elderfield; Pharmacologic Comparison 
of the Synthetic and Natural Products of the Digitalis 
Series, K. K. Chen. 

Biochemorphology and Pharmacology of Halogenated Or- 
ganic Compounds, Peter K. Knoefel; Biochemorphology 
of Halo-alkanes and Halo-olefins, Benedict E. Abreu; 
Pharmacology of Halo-alkanes and Halo-olefins, 8. 
Anderson Peoples; The Biochemical Aspects of Halo- 
alkanes and Halo-olefins, Carroll A. Handley; Bio- 
chemorphology and Pharmacology of Halogenated 
Aleohols, Gerhard Lehmann; Biochemorphology of 
Halogenated Fatty Acids, James L. Morrison; Pharma- 
cology of Halogenated Fatty Acids, George A. Emer- 
son; Biochemorphology of Halogenated War Gases, 
David F. Marsh; Pharmacology of Halogenated War 
Gases, Robert A. Woodbury. 

Nutritional Requirements of Microorganisms, Paul R. 
Burkholder; Developments in the Concept of Metabolite- 
antimetabolite Antagonisms, A. D. Welch. 

Bacteriostatic and Bactericidal Substances Produced by 
Microorganisms, S. A. Waksman; Flavicin, Milton T. 
Bush; Microbiological Aspects of Penicillin, Jackson 
W. Foster. 


5. Textiles (July 10-14) 
(Mitton Harris; WARREN F, BUSSE) 

The Chemical and Physical Effect of Plastics and Resins 
as Applied to Textile Fibers and Fabrics, Donald H. 
Powers; Adhesion of Cotton to Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber, Kyle Ward, Jr. 

The Effect of Temperature and Humidty on Tire Cord, 
John H. Dillon; The Chemistry and Structure of 
Starch, Sidney M. Cantor. 

Regenerated Protein Fibers, Harold P. Lundgren; The 
Mechanical Behavior of Protein Fibers, Henry B. Bull. 

Influence of Environment on Heat Loss from the Body, 
Eugene U. Dubois; Factors Relating to the Thermal 
Insulation Values of Fabrics, Herbert F. Schiefer. 

Water Vapor Permeability of Fabrics, Lyman Fourt. 


6. Strategic Materials (July 17-21) 

(RoBert CALVERT; RicHARD J, BLOCK) 
Mechanism of the Conversion of Methionine to Cystine, 
' Vineent du Vigneaud. 

Fatty Acid Compounds in the Living Cell, W. R. Bloor; 
Yeast as a Human Food, Charles N. Frey. 

Production, Properties and Uses of Amioca, H. H. Schop- 
meyer; Choline and Related Compounds in the Nutrition 
of Farm Animals, T. H. Jukes. 
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Newer Trends in Efficient Utilization of Protein Foods, 
Frank L. Gunderson; Nutritional Problems that Arise 
in Large Scale Cookery, Lt. Commander C. A. McCay. 

Blood substitutes, speaker to be announced later. 


7. Vitamins (July 24) 
(WALTER C. RUSSELL; JAMES WADDELL) 
Program to be announced later. 


8. Cancer (July 31-August 4) 
(DEAN BurK; RALPH G, MEADER) 


Sedimentable Particles, Albert Claude; The Biology of 
Virus-induced Tumors, Francisco Duran-Reynals; Virus 
Production of Mammalian Tumors, Alfred Taylor; 
Virus Studies with Newer Techniques, W. Ray Bryan 
and H. Kahler. 

The Milk Factor in Breast Cancer in Mice, H. B. Ander- 
vont; Inciting Influences in the Etiology of Mammary 
Cancer in Mice, John J. Bittner; Serological Studies in 
Sedimentable Constituents of Normal and Neoplastic 
Cells, John G. Kidd; Serology of Tumor Cathepsins, 
Mary E. Maver. 

The Relationship of Pyrrole Compounds to Carcinogenesis, 
F. H. J. Figge; Discussion of Hydrocarbon Carcino- 
genesis, L. F. Fieser; Cellular Changes in Carcinogene- 
sis, Shields Warren; Production of Malignancy in 
Vitro, W. R. Earle; The Occurrence of Dependent and 
Autonomous Phases in the Development of Cancer, 
Harry 8. N. Greene. 

B Vitamins and Cancer, R. J. Williams; Enzymes and 
Cancer, J. P. Greenstein; The Prevention of Experi- 
mental Liver Tumors by Dietary Means, H. P. Rusch. 

The Effect of Inhibitory Agents on Normal and Malig- 
nant Tissues, Heron O. Singher; Chemotherapeutic 
Studies on Leukemia, Jacob Furth and Curtis Flory. 


9. Corrosion (August 7-11) 
(F. L. LaQue; G. H. Youne) 

The Chemical Nature of Sea Water as Related to Its 
Corrosive Characteristics, J. J. Grebe and H. Robin- 
son; The Biological Nature of Sea Water as Related 
to Its Corrosive Characteristics; Microorganisms, 8. A. 
Waksman; Macroorganisms, W. F. Clapp. 

Steel and Iron, C. P. Larrabee; Copper and Copper Base 
Alloys, C. L. Bulow. 

Metals Used in Aircraft, W. H. Mutchler; Alloys for 
Condenser Tubes and Similar Services, F. L. LaQue. 
Corrosion of Salt Water Piping Systems, P. Efield; Ef- 
fect of Paint on Distribution of Galvanic Corrosion, G. 

W. Seagren. 

Stray Current and Galvanic Corrosion and Protection of 
Ships, representatives of the U. S. Navy Department, 
Bureau of Ships. 


10. Instrumentation (August 14-18) 
(W. G. BROMBACKER; J. G. ZIEGLER) 
Meteorological Instruments, Charles H. Colvin; The 
Present Status of pH Measurement, G. A. Perley; Anal- 
ysis of Controller Mechanisms, R. D. Webb. 
Control Terminology, J. C. Peters; Electronic Aids to the 


Process Industries, H. D. Middel; The Control of - 


Natural Cycles, John J. Grebe. 
Servo Mechanism Analysis, Gordon 8. Brown; A Mechan- 
ical Engineer’s Approach to Electronics, H. Ziebolz; 
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Solution of Temperature Transients by Means of Elec- 
trie Analogy, V. Paschkis. 

Mathematical Solution of Processes with Distance Veloc- 
ity Lag and Self Regulation, N. B. Nichols; Analysis 
of a Fractionating Column Control System, L. H. 
Allen; Trends in Industrial Flow Measurement, Kermit 
Fischer. 

Characteristics of Films for Laboratory Use, Harold W. 
Crouch; Process Factors Influencing Controllability, 
J. G. Ziegler; Special Petroleum Laboratory Instru- 
ments, D. J. Pompeo. 


11. X-Ray and Electron Defraction (August 21) 
(Lester H, GERMER; P. DEBYE) 
Program to be announced later. 


Mineralogical Society of America 


The Mineralogical Society of America was organ- 
ized after careful planning and preliminary correspon- 
dence among mineralogists over a number of years. 
The first meeting, with 28 mineralogists present, was 
held on December 30, 1919, concurrently with the 
annual meeting of the Geological Society of America 
at Harvard University. A constitution was adopted 
and Edward H. Kraus, one of the leaders in the for- 
mation of the new society, was elected president. 
Affiliation with the Geological Society of America 
was completed in 1920. On December 30, 1924, the 
Society became officially affiliated with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
secretary acting as official representative. In 1937, 
the Society was incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. 

Originally, the object of the Society was the ad- 
vancement of mineralogy, crystallography, and allied 
sciences, but in 1935 the constitution was amended to 
specifically include petrography. Not particularly 
mentioned, but constituting a prominent part of the 
activity of the membership, is research in the various 
phases of physics, chemistry, ceramics, and geology 
which border mineralogy. 

The policy control and business of the Society are 
vested in an executive council consisting of the incum- 
bent officers, the past president of the preceding year, 
and four fellows at large, one elected each year for a 
four-year term. The president and vice president are 
elected each year and hold office for one year only, 
while the secretary, treasurer, and editor customarily 
continue in office for a number of years. 

The annual meeting of the Society is held in Decem- 
ber each year in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the Geological Society of America. Due to the 
participation of the United States in the present war, 
the 1942 meeting was cancelled, and it is probable that 
meetings will be temporarily discontinued until the 
termination of the conflict. Attendance at recent 
meetings has averaged over 200, with a presentation 
of 40-50 technical papers. 

The Society maintains four classes of membership— 
correspondents, fellows, members and subscribers. 
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Correspondents are distinguished scientists not resi- 
dent in North America, elected by the council. At the 
present time, there are six. 

Fellows are those who have a substantial record of 
scientific publication or who have shown noteworthy 
mineralogical achievement in other ways. They are 
elected by the fellows, upon nomination by the council. 

Membership is open to those who are engaged or 
interested in mineralogical work, upon endorsement 
by a fellow of the Society. This class includes not 
only younger mineralogists entering the field of scien- 
tifie contribution, but experienced mineral collectors 
and scientists in related fields. 

Subseribers are those institutions, libraries, labora- 
tories, and private commercial organizations who pur- 
chase the journal of the Society for the benefit of their 
staffs, 

The membership roll reached its peak in 1939 with 
a total of 1,042 (including all classes of membership). 
Since that time, international conditions have brought 
a decrease until the present membership totals about 
900. 

The annual dues for members are $3; for fellows, 
$5. Through affiliation with the Geological Society of 
America, those who pay dues as fellows of that 
society, are assessed $2 annual dues. The yearly sub- 
scription price of the American Mineralogist is $3. 

During the early years of the Society, one of its 
prominent supporters was Colonel Washington A. 
Roebling, famous as co-builder with his father, John 
Roebling, of the Brooklyn Bridge. Colonel Roebling 
was an ardent and patient mineral collector, particu- 
larly of rare specimens, and assembled during his life- 
time one of the best and most extensive collections in 
this country. Through his generosity, the Society re- 
ceived an endowment of $45,000 in 1926. Although 
the gift was unconditional, it was Colonel Roebling’s 
expressed desire that it be devoted specifically to the 
publication of the American Mineralogist. 

As a tribute to Colonel Roebling’s interest in, and 
his contributions to, the advancement of mineralogical 
science, the Society established the Roebling Medal in 
1930. It was not until seven years later, however, 
that sufficient funds were available to allow a presen- 
tation. The Roebling Medal is a gold medal designed 
by Avard Fairbanks, and is awarded on appropriate 
occasion for “meritorious achievement in the science 
of mineralogy.” There have been four recipients to 
date: 1937, Charles Palache of Harvard University; 
1938, Waldemar T. Schaller of the U. 8. Geological 
Survey; 1940, Leonard J. Spencer of the British 
Museum; 1941, Esper S. Larsen, Jr., of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Mineralogical publication in the United States dates 
back to the latter part of the eighteenth century when 
papers on minerals appeared in the Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, the Memoirs of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
several similar journals. In 1810, the first periodical 
devoted primarily to mineralogy was established in 
New York by Archibald Bruce. Due to extraneous 
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causes, it was short-lived. However, the need for a 
journal was recognized and in 1818, Benjamin Silli- 
man, of Yale University, founded the American Jour- 
nal of Science. Interest in scientific publication rose 
during the century so that in 1885 Arthur Chamber- 
lain founded the Ezchanger’s Monthly (later the 
Mineral Collector) which continued to 1909. 

In 1916, the American Mineralogist was founded 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia Mineralogical 
Club, the New York Mineralogical Club, and the 
Mineral Collectors’ Association. Immediately follow- 
ing the organization in 1919, the Society made the 
American Mineralogist its official journal of publica- 
tion, continuing it under the editorship of Edgar T. 
Wherry. The journal has established an outstanding 
international reputation under the auspices of the 
Society. Dr. Wherry, who did much to get the jour- 
nal started, resigned from the editorship in 1922 and 
since that time it has been edited by Walter F. Hunt 
of the University of Michigan. Although started as 
a collector’s magazine, since being taken over by the 
Society, the original objective has been gradually 
abandoned and it has become essentially a technical 
publication. As this transition has taken place, the 
interests of collectors have been more appropriately 
served by such publications as Rocks and Minerals and 
The Mineralogist, both of which have a wide circu- 
lation. 

From an initial volume of 200 pages, the American 
Mineralogist has expanded to an average of nearly 
900 pages per year, with abundant illustrations. The 
publication is now in its twenty-eighth volume. In 
addition, several special volumes (Palache Volume in 
1937; 20-year index in 1935) have appeared. 

Close cooperation in publication is maintained be- 
tween the Geological Society of America and the 
Mineralogical Society. Longer contributions of a 
mineralogical or petrological nature are often cared 
for through the facilities of the Geological Society, 
while an annual grant from the Penrose Fund has 
made it possible to expand the American Mineralogist 
to eare for all of the shorter papers suitable for publi- 
cation. The publications of either society are avail- 
able at cost to members and fellows of both. 

The record of war participation of the Mineralogi- 
eal Society is one of which it may well be proud. 
Although exact figures are difficult to obtain, it is 
known that at least 25 members and fellows are now 
in the Army or the Navy. A survey of the Society’s 
roll indicates that approximately one-third of its mem- 
bers are working in vital industries, in governmental 
service, or in other capacities where their professional 
training is being used to advantage. These include 
erystallographie work with the Signal Corps and the 
National Bureau of Standards, and strategic mineral 
work with the U. 8S. Geological Survey, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Services of Supply of the Army, Office 
of Procurement and Material of the Navy, War Pro- 
duction Board, Board of Economie Warfare, and com- 
mercial corporations too numerous to list—Pavuu F. 


Kerr, Secretary. 
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Officers of the Association 


President, Anton J. Carlson; Permanent Secretary, 
F. R. Moulton; General Secretary, Otis W. Caldwell; 
Treasurer, W. E. Wrather; Director of Publications, 
F. L. Campbell; Assistant Secretary, Sam Woodley. 

Executive Committee: Burton E. Livingston, Chair- 
man; Roger Adams, Joseph W. Barker, Otis W. Cald- 
well, Walter B. Cannon, Anton J. Carlson, Arthur H. 
Compton, Kirtley F. Mather, F. R. Moulton, Elvin C. 
Stakman, and W. E. Wrather. 


Membership in the Association 

According to the Constitution, the objects of the 
Association are to promote intercourse among those 
who are cultivating science in different parts of 
America, to cooperate with other scientific societies 
and institutions, to give a stronger and more general 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientific 
research, and to procure for the labors of scientific 
men increased facilities and a wider usefulness. Mem- 
bers may reside in any country. A person desiring to 
become a member of the Association should fill in a 
membership application card that may be obtained 
from the Office of the Permanent Secretary and return 
it with his payment of $5.00 for one year’s dues. 
Every member in good standing receives with his mem- 
bership a subscription for either Science or The Scien- 
tific Monthly. Dues are for the fiscal year that begins 
October 1; the subscription begins the following calen- 
dar year. A member desiring to receive both journals 
concurrently may do so by paying $3.00 in addition 
to the regular dues. Members in good standing re- 
ceive also, without extra charge, subscriptions for the 
A.A.A.S. BuLuetTin, and they may purchase sym- 
posia publications at prepublication prices, and after 
publication at special prices to members. 

A person who pays $100 in one fiseal year may 
be elected a life member; sustaining members pay 
$1,000. Both classes are exempt from the payment of 
further dues but are entitled to all the privileges of 
membership. 

An incorporated scientific society or institution or 
a public or incorporated library may become a mem- 
ber by paying the entrance fee of $5.00 in addition to 
the dues. Such institution members are entitled to the 
same privileges as individual members. 

Members are encouraged to nominate for member- 
ship persons who desire to cooperate in carrying out 
the objects of the Association. Names may be sent to 
the Office of the Permanent Secretary at any time. In 
the letter of invitation to become a member of the 
Association the name of the person making the nomi- 
nation is ordinarily mentioned. 


Changes of Address 
New addresses for the Association’s record and for 
mailing the journals Science and The Scientific 
Monthly, as well as the A.A.A.S BuLuetin, should 
be in the Office of the Permanent Secretary, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at least two weeks in advance of the date 
when the change is to become effective. 





